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FEBRUARY MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday the 8th 
instant at three o'clock, p.m., the first Vice-President, 
Mr. Lord, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the following accessions: 

From Mrs. C. H. Booth, a scrap-book on Boston. 

From Fisher Howe, of New York, a photostat of a " Ballad 
concerning the Fight between the English and French at Lake 
George," 1755, from the only known copy in the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. 

By deposit, from Mrs. Theodore P. Burgess of Dedham, a 
Bible, London, 1672, given by Edward Bromfield (d. 1734) to 
his son Edward (1695-1756). 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following accessions: 

From Frederic Winthrop, fifteen photographs of army officers 
in the Civil War. 

From Albert Almon, of Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, half tone views 
of Louisburg in 1731, by Verrier, and of the Landing of the New 
England Forces at Cape Breton, engraved by John Brooks after 
a painting by John Stevens, owned by Dr. Collins Warren. 

From the State Street Trust Company, a half tone view of 
Bowdoin Square, Boston, about 1823, from the sketch made for 
the Bostonian Society by William P. Bodwell from prints and 
information furnished by Walter Kendall Watkins. 

From D. B. Updike, a colored view of the Granary Burying 
Ground, showing Park Street Church, and the monument to 
Benjamin Franklin's parents, by R. Ruzicka, 1922. 

From Mrs. Theodore P. Burgess, of Dedham, a piece of one 
of the pillars in the Brattle Square Church, demolished in 1871. 

From Miss Aime Louise Root, an engraving by A. H. Ritchie, 
of Frank B. Carpenter's picture of the first reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation before the Cabinet; and a photograph 
of the National Congregational Council at Plymouth Rock, 
June 22, 1865. 
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By purchase, seven photographs, taken by William T. Clark, 
of Dr. DeNormandie in his study at Roxbury (about ioio); 
of the Gardiner Greene house, Pemberton Square, from a paint- 
ing in the Bostonian Society; of the interior of King's Chapel, 
Boston; of the Harvard Church, Charlestown; of one of the 
earliest electric cars on Tremont Street, opposite to the Studio 
Building and the Massachusetts Horticultural Society; of the 
Washington Elm, Cambridge; and of a bust of John Brown. 

From Col. Henry Hersey Andrew, of New York, a large 
photograph of his father, Gov. John A. Andrew. 

The Editor, for the Corresponding Secretary, who was 
absent, reported the receipt of a letter from Henry Winchester 
Cunningham accepting his election as a Resident Member 
of the Society, and a letter from James Benjamin Wilbur, 
of Manchester, Vermont, accepting his election as a Cor- 
responding Member. 

Charles Warren, of Dedham, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society. 

Governor McCall read the introduction to his forth- 
coming life of Daniel Webster* summarizing his statesman- 
ship and relation to the events of his day. 

Mr. Bassett then spoke on 

Notes on Jackson's Visit to New England, June, 1833. 

" June 27. Dr. Waterhouse came and dined with us. . . . 
He was, however, present yesterday at the ceremony of con- 
ferring the degree of Doctor of Laws upon President Jackson, 
and was much captivated by the ease and gracefulness of his 
manners. . . . But he says Jackson is so excessively de- 
bilitated that he should not be surprised if he should never 
reach Washington again." 

And to this the writer added on his own account: " I 
believe much of his debility is politic . . . . He is so raven- 
ous of notoriety that he craves the sympathy for sickness as 
a portion of his glory. He is now alternately giving out 
his chronic diarrhoea and making Warren bleed him for a 
pleurisy, and posting to Cambridge for a doctorate of Laws; 
mounting the monument of Bunker's Hill to hear a fulsome 
address and receive two cannon-balls from Edward Everett, 
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and riding post to Lynn, Marblehead, and Salem, receiving 
collations, deputations, and addresses at them all, in one 
and the same day. Four-fifths of his sickness is trickery, 
and the other fifth mere fatigue." So writes John Quincy 
Adams (Memoirs, IX, 5). 1 

Over against John Quincy Adams's opinion let us place 
that of Josiah Quincy, appointed by the governor to act as 
his representative in conducting Jackson through the state. 
His account of his experience opens with a tribute to the 
Jacksonian manner. He says: 

Although I had a holiday acquaintance with the General, and 
although a man certainly puts on his best manners when under- 
going a public reception, the fact was borne in upon me that 
the seventh President was, in essence, a knightly personage — 
prejudiced, narrow, mistaken upon many points, it might be, but 
vigorously a gentleman in his high sense of honor and in the 
natural straightforward courtesies which are easily to be dis- 
tinguished from the veneer of policy; and I was not prepared to 
be favorably impressed with a man who was simply intolerable to 
the Brahmin caste of my native State. . . . 

As we rode through divers small towns receiving salutes and 
cheers at their centres, the President talked constantly and ex- 
pressed himself with great freedom about persons. His conver- 
sation was interesting from its sincerity, decision, and point. It 
was easy to see that he was not a man to accept a difference of 
opinion with equanimity; but that was clearly because, he being 

1 " Do not the people in Europe who read the Amterican] newspapers 
think us Bostonians a strange set of people? Here is Pres. Jackson, for 
whom a short time ago no epithet was too bad, has paid us a visit and 
was received with all the bustle, preparation and show of honor, which 
was paid to Lafayette. In truth the feelings of the people, however, were 
evidently very different. The authorities thought it proper to pay respect 
to the powers above them for the time being; and the people joined in it 
for the mere love of excitement and of something to stare at, or for love 
of a holiday. There was little heartfelt in their welcome. The president] 
arrived here a week last Friday, reviewed the troops on Saturday, was 
under your father's care on Sunday and Monday, went to Charlesto[w]n 
and was addressed by Mr. Everett on Bunker hill on Tuesday morning, to 
Com[mencement] Tuesday afternoon, where he received an LL.D., then 
went on to Lowell and was met by 3000 factory girls. He went on to 
New Hampshire and was going to Maine, but his health was so much 
affected that he has been obliged to return and is now on his way to 
Washington." Edward Warren to Jonathan Mason Warren, July 4, 1833. 
From the Warren Papers. 
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honest and earnest, Heaven would not suffer his opinion to be 
other than right. 

Referring to Jackson's state of health Quincy says: 

On Monday President was confined to his room, and indeed to 
his bed by indisposition. He asked me to read the papers to 
him and took great delight in the narratives of Jack Downing 
(the Mark Twain of the period), who purported to accompany the 
presidential party and to chronicle its doings. " The Vice- 
President must have written that," said Jackson, after some 
specially happy hit. " Depend upon it, Jack Downing is only 
Van Buren in masquerade." 

At various places in his narrative Quincy refers to the 
health of the President, which was exceedingly low one day 
and rose to the condition of normal the next, through the 
exertion of a strong will, as it was said. It was at Salem 
that it seemed most dangerous. " I felt relieved of a 
burden of responsibility," says the narrator, " when Jackson 
was safe in bed and under the direction of proper medical 
attendants." Next day Jackson was master of his energies 
and continued the journey. Quincy remarks: " No person 
who had seen the collapsed condition in which the President 
was deposited at the hotel would have imagined that he 
could have resumed his travels the next day; and it was, 
undoubtedly, by an exertion of the will of which only the 
exceptional man is capable that he was able to do so. But 
the art of mastering the physical nature was familiar to 
Jackson, who had gone through the fatigues of generalship in 
the field when supported only by a few grains of rice. An 
immaterial something flashed through his eye as he greeted 
us in the breakfast room, and it was evident that the falter- 
ing body was again held in subjection." (p. 371) 

Putting side by side the statements of John Quincy Adams 
and Josiah Quincy it is seen that Adams believed that 
Jackson was not ill at all but attitudinizing, while Quincy, 
who attended him daily — and was much under the glamour 
of the events around him — accepted as genuine the evi- 
dences that Jackson was reduced at times to extreme debility. 
By the side of these statements I am able to place the follow- 
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ing letter from Major A. J. Donelson, Jackson's private 
secretary, to Francis P. Blair, editor of the Globe in Wash- 
ington, written in Boston on June 25, 1833. It gives a 
better view of Jackson's health at this time than one has 
from either of the two conflicting sources of information 
just cited, and it gives us nearly a true account of Jackson's 
reason for terminating his journey at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, only one important reason being omitted. 

The President was confined to his room yesterday from cold. 
He was bled and took some light purgative medicine under the 
advice of Dr. Warren, and is this morning much better. The 
weather, however, is so unfavorable that he will not pursue his 
journy to Concord earlier than tomorrow by which time it is 
expected that he will regain his usual strength. 

You will no doubt be led to apprehend from the reports in 
circulation that his sa sty has been endangered by the fatigue of 
his journy. It is not 1 0. Altho' the fatigue has been great, it is 
far less than he could lave borne, as was proved by the gradual 
improvement of his hea th until he reached Boston, where we met 
rain and one of those .old easterly winds from the ice off New 
Foundland which is sc much dreaded by all strangers. It is 
desirable that the President should return as soon as possible to 
the warmer climate of Washington; and he will no doubt on 
this account shorten his tour. You shall have notice of his 
determination as soon as it is formed. 

Perhaps it would be permissible for me to add that through 
a long study of the Jackson correspondence I have found 
frequent allusions to Jackson's ill health, which he was 
always overcoming by will power. I think it fair to take 
that for its face value, at least so far as he was consciously 
involved. He thought himself ill and rallied his strength by 
his own volition. There is every reason to believe this in 
his life. As for Adams's opinions, therefore, he was right in 
supposing that Jackson was not as ill as the papers said. 
He was not right in attributing the situation to trickery. 

Josiah Quincy, riding in the same barouche with the presi- 
dent and passing jokes with him day after day, observing 
how the demands of the crowds that cheered the visitor 
weakened his vitality, like others, got the impression that 
he was being exhausted to the point of collapse. 
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Major Donelson, writing to one of the few intimates who 
were preparing the secret springs of politics at the time, 
reveals the situation. Jackson, though ill, was doing better 
than his friends anticipated. But he had decided not to go 
through with the trip as planned. That is, he would not pro- 
ceed from New Hampshire to Saratoga, but would go back 
to Washington. Just when he would turn on his tracks 
was not known, but he would let Blair know beforehand, 
evidently with the intention of having Blair prepare the 
public mind for the change of plan. 

No such information was given to Blair. There was no 
time for it. It was at Concord on July i that the trip was 
abandoned. Jackson returned too rapidly for a valetudi- 
narian. Leaving Concord in the morning he was in Roxbury 
at night, where he slept at Samuel D. Bradford's. Next 
morning he set out for Providence, took the evening boat for 
New York, in which city, on the morning of the third, he 
stepped from his own boat to that which set off for Phila- 
delphia, arriving there in the afternoon, and proceeding at 
once to the capital which he reached on the fourth of July 
at ten a.m. Blair was taken by surprise. As it was holiday 
no issue of the papers was expected. He flew to the printing- 
house with a printer, and hastily issued a hand-bill extra, 
in order, as he said, that the public should not form un- 
justified opinions. 

There was work to do in Washington. William J. Duane 
was just being broken in as secretary of the treasury to 
the job of removing the deposits. To carry the figure a 
little further, he was already bucking in the saddle. Jackson 
was needed in Washington to reduce him to obedience, or, 
if that could not be done, to find another to take his place. 
And that is the point that Major Donelson did not mention 
in his letter to Blair, when he forecasted that Jackson 
would give up his journey and return to Washington, although 
he was holding up on the journey better than was expected. 

Jackson's visit to New England was made at an auspicious 
time for a cordial reception. It was just after he had 
opposed a stern front to the nullifiers of South Carolina and 
endeared himself by his nullification proclamation to those 
who wished to see a still stronger union. Three months 
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later he was well into his project of removing the deposits from 
the Bank of the United States; and from that time to his 
death he would not have received an enthusiastic welcome in 
this section of the country. 

Nor was the enthusiasm confined to New England. In 
Philadelphia, Trenton, and New York, were demonstrations 
by all the people as he passed through. There was in these 
places a great amount of noise. In New York he was given 
a wildly enthusiastic reception. One feature of it was a 
meeting with speeches in Castle Garden, situated on an 
island and connected with the main by a bridge. As he 
was passing with his friends over this bridge it gave way 
under the vast number of people who had pressed on it; 
but no one was drowned, although some of the Jackson party 
were drenched. The incident furnished Major Jack Down- 
ing with a good joke at the expense of Van Buren, whom he 
represented as getting safely to land by grasping the tail of 
Jackson's horse. 

Of the reception in Philadelphia Jackson wrote on June 
10, to his adopted son, as follows: " It is now candlelight and 
the business of the day has just closed, and dinner is just 
eaten. I shall not attempt to describe the feelings of the 
people. Suffice it to say that it surpassed anything I ever 
witnessed. ... I shall leave here tomorrow at nine a.m. 
I have seen Dr. Phisic who encourages me, and says my 
heart is not affected in any way, and the pain in the side 
can be removed by cupping. I sincerely wish my trip was 
over. Except to my Hermitage, or to the watering places, 
I think it is the last journey I shall ever undertake." 

Of his reception in New York he says, June 14, 1833, 
still writing to his son: 

It is now past ten, and I have just returned to my lodgings, 
after visiting three towns in New Jersey, Newark, Faulus Hook, 
and Elizabeth Town, and passing over in procession three fourths 
of the city of New York, castle garden, a party at the Mayor's, 
at Genl. Morton's, and the garden, and having taken a warm bath 
feel no injury from the fatigues of the day and will leave here 
at six oclock to morrow morning. I have witnessed enthusiasms 
before, but never before have I witnessed such a scene of personal 
regard as I have to day, and ever since I left Washington. I 
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have bowed to upwards of two hundred thousand people to day. 
Never has there been such affection of the people before I am 
sure been evinced. Party has not been seen here. My health is 
improving, but my head being exposed to the sun at Philadelphia 
for five hours my face has been completely blistered. It is 
healing. You have heard of the providential escape we made on 
our landing at Castle Garden. Mr. McLane will have informed, 
before this reaches you, of all the circumstances. 

The remainder of the letter refers to things domestic. It 
contains charming mention of his daughter-in-law, Sarah 
York Jackson, her small daughter Rachael, Emily Donelson, 
the wife of his secretary, and her several children. Although 
not written for the eyes of posterity, I do not think it im- 
proper to print it, for it gives us a glimpse of a tender side 
of the old man, which many people have not known that he 
possessed. 

" I rejoice," he wrote, " to hear of yours, Sarah's and my 
dear little Rachael's good health with Emily's and her dear 
little children's good health. To all present me affectionately, 
and kiss my sweet little pet for me. Tell Sarah I will be 
happy to hear from her in the promised letter, and I hope 
little Rachael will not forget me until I return, need not 
say to you and her to take care of her, my fears are that 
we all dote upon her too much. I hope not so much as to 
forget that we owe her to a kind providence, and to Him 
our first love is due, next we may justly place upon her our 
affections as his best gift. It is late I am fatigued, and 
can only add my prayers for your healths and safety until 
I return, and resign you and Sarah with my dear little 
Rachael, Emily, Jackson, Mary Rachael, and John, to His 
holy keeping, to all whom present my blessings." Andrew 
Jackson learned to write before Noah Webster made his 
dictionary, but that, of course, does not excuse him for 
spelling badly. Many people in this country learned to 
write well without the aid of that lexicographer. But say 
what you will about his spelling and rhetoric, neither Noah 
Webster nor any other pious New Englander can find fault 
with the tender feeling and firm religious faith displayed in 
this private and personal letter. 
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On the visit to Boston we have nothing from Jackson 
himself; but the newspapers of that city give us ample testi- 
mony to the cordiality of his reception there. On June 22 
the editor of the Atlas, not of Jackson's political faith, made 
this remark, polite if not cordial: 

The Chief Magistrate of these United States arrived in this 
city last evening. He was received by the proper authorities in 
the most honorable and respectable manner, and by the citizens 
generally without ridiculous or servile exhibition of sycophancy. 
The scenes acted in New York and Philadelphia were not wit- 
nessed in our sober city. The procession was conducted in the 
most honorable and peaceable manner and according to a plan 
designated in our yesterday's paper. The President rode through 
the streets in an open barouche with the Mayor, and bowed on 
each side to an immense concourse that lined the streets and filled 
the windows. He looks very old and his features show that the 
withering hand of time has been laid heavily upon him since we 
last saw him about eight years ago. How long he will remain with 
us we know not, probably until Tuesday next. The weather was 
rather unpropitious for the ceremony — it rained slightly during 
the latter part of the afternoon. 

Jackson arrived on Friday, June 21. The next day at 10 
o'clock he was escorted by a company of cadets to Faneuil 
Hall, and then to the State House, where he was received 
by Governor Lincoln and other prominent men. The 
governor made a speech of welcome in which much was said 
about the prosperity of the manufactures of the common- 
wealth and the thriving state of agriculture which had " filled 
every valley with a busy population and made every water- 
fall subservient to the devices of human skill and ingenuity." 
Commerce, he said, flourished on the basis of home manu- 
factures and trade in raw materials. In 1833 Massachusetts 
had fairly completed the transition from a shipbuilding and 
importing to a manufacturing state. The governor also 
mentioned the " schools and seminaries of learning, those 
noble monuments of our Fathers' wisdom, and patriotism, 
and piety; and the Hospitals and charitable Asylums for 
the benefit of the destitute and the afflicted, the benevolent 
provisions of more recent times." And then came a charm- 
ing whispering of the New England conscience. " We 
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speak not of these things," said he as though he feared he 
had been boasting, " in the pride of local vanity. They are 
the legitimate fruits of our happy Republican form of 
Government." 

After the speech came a collation in the Senate chamber, 
and in the afternoon there was a parade of the militia on 
the Common. Jackson reviewed the soldiers and then rode 
along their front as they stood drawn up around the Common. 
On Sunday the President went to the Old South Church in 
the afternoon. He had taken cold from exposure in the rain 
on the preceding day and could not leave his room in the 
morning. In the same afternoon, however, he drove out to 
Mount Auburn, although the weather was bad, which caused 
the editor of the Boston Commercial Gazette to observe: 
" The President was injudicious to expose himself to a heavy 
searching atmosphere, so soon after taking medicine. We 
hope he will be more prudent in the future." This ride was 
spoken of as " an airing as far as Mount Auburn," which 
led the same editor to exclaim: " An airing indeed! The 
President might as well be buried at once at Mount Auburn, 
as to take another such airing." 

Monday he was indeed more unwell than on Sunday and 
the ceremonies arranged for the day had to be abandoned. 
He was bled and Dr. Warren came to see him and prescribed 
rest in his chamber. Tuesday he was better but remained 
indoors by the advice of the physician. It was during these 
two days that Josiah Quincy, as he relates, read to him, and 
heard him make the playful remark attributing the whimsical 
writings of Jack Downing to Van Buren. On Wednesday 
the visitor proceeded on his journey, first to Cambridge, 
where Harvard gave him the honorary degree of LL.D. 1 
He was also tendered a reception by the president and fellows 
of the college. Next he went to Charlestown, and, received 
at the entrance by officials and militia, repaired to Bunker 
Hill, where he was addressed for fifteen minutes by Edward 
Everett under the shadow of the unfinished monument. 

1 The address in English was made by President Quincy, and Francis 
Bowen, the " first scholar of the Senior Class," delivered a Latin oration. 
A hymn by Joseph Story closed the ceremonies, which were modeled after 
the ceremonies when President Monroe was honored. 
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The shaft, we are told, was dressed with the flags of various 
nations, but nothing is said to show whether or not a British 
flag was among them. Next he mounted and had the plans 
of the famous battle pointed out to him, " and," says the 
editor of the Gazette, " nothing, however minute in detail, 
but seemed of interest." This done he joined the citizens in 
a collation, made a visit to the navy yard, and then proceeded 
on his journey northward. He reached Salem by way of 
Lynn and Marblehead late in the afternoon, so exhausted by 
the crowded events of the day that at the town's barrier 
he placed friends in the carriage of state to ride over the 
prescribed route, where the people W2'ted to cheer, and he 
himself in a private carriage went rapidi/ to the hotel where 
he was to spend the night. 

Thursday he proceeded to Lowell, where great exertions 
had been made to spread before him the result' of the labors 
of the newly created manufactures. The factories were 
shut down and operatives, owners, and their relatives mingled 
amiably on the streets in gala attire. More than three 
thousand young women employed in the mills, dressed in 
white with sashes to represent the places of employment, lined 
the streets in ranks four deep — "a mile of girls," one of the 
visitors pronounced them. At his hotel Jackson viewed the 
procession as it filed by. From Lowell he passed northward, 
received with enthusiasm as far as he went until he gave up 
his progress at Concord, New Hampshire. 

No incident of the journey attracted more attention than 
the degree conferred by Harvard. It was voted by an unex- 
pected meeting of the overseers, hastily assembled by Presi- 
dent Quincy, and those who did not approve the degree 
pronounced it unauthorized and null. Among them was the 
editor of The Atlas who made the following comment: 1 

If this honorary degree had been a thing which the President 
might reasonably have expected, and if the omission to confer it 
might have justly been complained of by his friends as a want of 
decent and respectful hospitality, then we would by no means have 
desired that the University should have been sparing in their 
Latin or their parchment. But the truth is that neither the 
President nor his friends would ever have expected any such 

1 June 27, 1833. 
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compliment. It is a mere gratuitous piece of flattery on the part 
of the College, undignified, and uncalled for; especially when it 
is considered that the steps which the statutes of the University 
require to lay the foundation for a degree were not taken; that 
the degree itself was voted at an irregular and illegal meeting of 
the Overseers; and that it is for the above reasons informal, 
invalid, and in fact no degree at all — the sealing wax and the 
signatures to the contrary notwithstanding. We doubt much 
whether, had the President been informed of these facts, he would 
have condescended to have accepted it. 

Had General Jackson's literary reputation entitled him to a 
degree, had he been such a scholar as Jefferson or Madison, no 
political grudge ought to have prevented the University from 
paying him the honors to which he would have been justly entitled. 
Collegiate degrees are the exclusive rewards of literary excellence; 
and it is absurd to confer them upon a man who pretends to no 
literary eminence at all. There was just as much reason for 
making him D. D. as LL.D — a Doctor of Divinity as a Doctor 
of Laws, and we wonder that the University in their haste to cover 
the old gentleman with incongruous honors, had not conferred both 
degrees at once! We hope the President will enter into the spirit 
of this proceeding, and will return the compliment which the 
University has paid him, by making its President Brigadier- 
General by brevet. 

When these pointed words were written Richard Hildreth, 
the historian, was one of the editorial writers for The Atlas, 
but I have no means of showing that he wrote them. 1 

For a long time it has been the custom to say, jokingly, 
that Jackson replied to the president of Harvard, when the 
degree was conferred, in a jargon of Latin words borrowed 
out of a scant knowledge of the Latin phrases he had 
encountered in the law. Persons a little better informed will 
add that in reality Jackson did not utter these words, but 
that Major Jack Downing made him say them. This state- 
ment is no more true than the first. Major Jack Downing 
has no letter in his book about Jackson's visit to Harvard. 
But one is there telling how Jackson came to Downingsville, 
the home of doughty major, and describing Jackson's speech 
there. It is in this speech that he makes " the Gineral " 

1 See Andrew McF. Davis, "Jackson's LL.D. — A Tempest in a Teapot," 
in 2 Proceedings, xx. 400. 
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use the Latin phrases generally attributed to him at Harvard. 
While the distinguished guest was speaking, Major Jack said 
in Jackson's ear : " You must give 'em a little Latin, 
Doctor," whereupon the " Doctor " said: " E pluribus unum, 
my friends, sine qua non." With that the speech ended and 
the handshaking began. 

Perhaps Charles Augustus Davis, the author of the Jack 
Downing letters, did more to create the caricature that has 
long passed for the real Jackson than anyone else. He estab- 
lished it in the public mind, and Parton was under its 
influence when he wrote his entertaining biography. The 
words of Josiah Quincy, quoted near the beginning of this 
paper, are more reliable. Jackson was, as Quincy said, " a 
knightly personage — prejudiced, narrow, mistaken upon 
many points, it might be, but vigorously a gentleman in his 
high sense of honor and in the natural straight-forward 
courtesies which are easily to be distinguished from the veneer 
of policy." 

It is difficult to reconstruct the personality of this man 
who left a stronger impress on his time than any other 
American then living. Strength of will he had and the power 
to make others do. Who rides at the head if he has them 
not? But in his ordinary moments he was gentle and 
pleasant, as other men. He had a high sense of dignity, he 
was an urbane host, he would always outdo you in hospitality, 
and he had a kind of chivalry that one does not laugh at, 
when he sees it face to face. Through these qualities a bad 
fairy had shot streaks of prejudice and suspicion. When 
they were apparent he was unpleasant. But when not called 
to the surface his finer qualities filled him with a charm that 
made men trust and women adore. 

Another feature of the Jackson visit to Boston was the 
good order maintained by the crowds. In The Atlas we 
read: 

The deportment of the " populace," as a high blooded aristocrat 
styled the highly respectable concourse of citizens that surrounded 
the Commons during the Military Review on Saturday, was marked 
throughout by the highest degree of good order and regularity. 
The same may be said of the conduct of the thousands that flocked 
to the State House when the President was received by Governor 
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Lincoln. The Vice President [Van Buren] we learn expressed his 
surprise at the circumstance to one of the assistant marshals, 
who happily and justly replied that " it was no more than what 
might be expected in a land, where every man felt himself to be 
a peace officer." 

Even more important than this evidence, because we have 
it from one of the presidential suite, is the following letter 
from Major A. J. Donelson, to his wife, whom he had left 
in Washington. It is dated at Boston on June 24, 1833, and 
is in the A. J. Donelson Papers in the Library of Congress. 
It reads as follows: 

Dear Emily: — This day was set apart for visits to the Navy 
Yard, Charleston Bunkerhill and Cambridge, where arrangements 
had been made for the reception of Uncle, and for some interesting 
ceremonies, such as the confering of a Degree of Doer, of laws, 
a speech from Mr. Everett and a presentation of some revolu- 
tionary relics, but the state of Uncle's health has compelled him 
to decline them all and take medicine. His indisposition is the 
result of cold which has occasioned some fever, but his Physician 
Dr. Warren thinks that the bleeding already resorted to and a 
little purgative medicine with rest, will restore him by tomorrow. 
If so a part of the engagements which I have mentioned will be 
fulfilled and Uncle will then take his departure for Lowell, where 
if his health is not perfectly secure I hope he will terminate his 
journey eastward. It is with great difficulty we can proportion 
his compliance with the kind wishes of the people to see him, to 
what is safe on the score of comfort and health, but nothing is 
omitted which can be done. You can scarcely conceive of the 
anxiety to be introduced to him and of the splendid manner in 
which the hospitality of the public as well as of individuals is 
offered to him. 

One of the most striking differences in the character of this 
population compared with ours in the south and west is its order 
and habitual respect for those in authority. This characteristic 
is manifest in every public display that we have seen here. The 
great mass of the population that were assembled in the common 
when Uncle arrived were in the rear of a file of many thousand 
little children thro' which he passed and which was preserved 
unbroken altho you could hear nothing but shouts and the roar 
of Artillery. The idea that the parents of these little innocents 
had trusted them to such a multitude gave a moral to the scene 
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which touched the heart more than the senses. In a community 
less favored by the influence of common schools and the general 
diffusion of instruction and religion such a scene could not have 
been sustained. . . . 

How deeply into the strata of society did the hostility to 
Jackson in New England penetrate? The question demands 
careful examination before a reliable answer can be made. 
But one may venture to mention some of the facts bearing 
on it as revealed in the visit to Boston in 1833. The leading 
Whigs showed no enthusiasm for the visitor, but they treated 
him with kindness personally and they paid tributes of 
respect to the office he filled. The same thing was true, no 
doubt, of most of the ministers, important business men, and 
teachers. But the great majority of the people had no 
prejudices against Jackson, until aroused against him by 
political leaders. The evidence of Josiah Quincy, the news- 
papers of the day, and Major Donelson shows that he was 
received with genuine enthusiasm. Indeed, Jackson began 
his presidential career as a popular man, even with those who 
had not voted for him. 

It may surprise some to know what distinguished men of 
the old federalist party held out their hands to him in these 
days. One of them was Harrison Gray Otis, who, in a letter 
to Van Buren, on May 20, 1829, anticipated the tour of 
1833 and urged that Jackson, if he undertook it, would be 
his guest while in Boston. Otis was then mayor of Boston 
and he wrote as follows: 

My Dear Sir, — It has been intimated, I know not on what 
authority, that the President entertains thoughts of visiting this 
part of the country. It would gratify me to know confidentially 
or otherwise his inclination on this subject or his determination if 
it is matured. My belief is that he would meet with a satisfactory 
and honorable reception and that such a step would be productive 
of advantage to his administration and consequently I trust to 
the country. Our friend Mr. [John H.] Eaton will recollect that 
when the President was at Washington, pending the Seminole 
affair, I wrote to him expressing the sentiment that a visit here 
from Genl. Jackson would be well received. Events have added 
to the number and cogency of the reasons I could urge in favor 
of it now, but which it might seem obtrusive in me to particularize. 
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It would also gratify me if he would do me the honor to make my 
house his head quarters while here. My official relationship to 
the city would make such an arrangement proper and I am aware 
of no consideration which forbids it. 

My impressions of his character were originally derived from 
my father who cherished a high respect for him, and for whose 
memory he expressed friendly recollections in the only conversa- 
tion I had the honor to hold with him. I have regarded with 
disgust the outrages heaped upon his private character and 
domestic relations. It is also known to Mr. Eaton who sat at 
my elbow in the Senate, that I concurred with him and my 
lamented friend Mr. [Rufus] King in their general views of the 
persecution of that period, the absence from Washington before 
its consummation prevented my taking part in the proceedings 
respecting it. His prejudications against me as a political offender 
have been and perhaps are yet very deep. But as he knows well 
what it is to be misrepresented, I am content to believe he will 
one day reverse these by writ of error coram nobis. 

In the late electioneering contest I took no part having been 
for many years upon the shelf. But I am free to own that had 
I voted, it would have been in favor of his competitor; simply 
because I discerned no glaring errors in his administration and 
because I should have felt justified in yielding to the influence 
of local circumstances. Personal predilections and expectations 
you must know I could have have none. Of the latter I have 
none under any administration. You would find in your archives 
no applications from me for office or preferment from the beginning 
of my long career and I feel that no allurement of this nature 
would again seduce me from my allegiance to my household Gods. 
For the rest I am persuaded that the presence of the President in 
this section of the Union would produce a salutary effect upon the 
public sentiment. It would contribute to heal divisions, dissipate 
prejudices, baffle intrigues and determine and consolidate in a 
form favorable to general harmony and the success of his admin- 
istration, the opinions of very many whose votes in favor of 
another, may be ascribed to a cold acquiescence rather [than] 
to an ardent preference. And though I could not in any case be 
otherwise than proud of the honor of extending my humble hos- 
pitality to so distinguished a guest, I should not presume to 
offer it, had not the position which I occupy, seemed to authorize 
the liberty on my part, and on his, the propriety of accepting the 
invitation, and did I not believe him superior to the influence of 
obsolete denominations. The 4 July, or the Commencement at 
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Cambridge in August are days of great concourse, and favorable 
to the despatch of ceremonials with large numbers at one time. 
Should the President, for whatever reason, decline doing me the 
honor of occupying apartments in my house, it will still be my 
wish to be charged with procuring accomodations for him 
elsewhere. . . . 

Otis had been a distinguished federalist and had gone into 
occultation with his party. Moreover, he had been drawn 
into a political quarrel with John Quincy Adams in the pre- 
ceding presidential campaign, and it had grown into a 
violent personal controversy. It was natural, therefore, that 
he should have made this offer of friendship to the Jackson- 
ians, to whom many other federalists had fled. Nevertheless, 
it could hardly have happened if Jackson had been as un- 
popular in New England in 1829 as in the latter part of 
I &33> when the removal of the deposits had been decreed. 

The month of June, when he was in New England, was the 
time of crisis in Jackson's career. While in his person he 
represented the plain people, in his policies he had not yet 
gone over to their side against the ideals and interests of 
the wealthy classes. He had not opposed the tariff, to which 
men of wealth rallied in all parts of the union, nor had he 
espoused in a conspicuous degree the cause of the states 
against the ideals of those who wished to see a strong union, 
ideals to which the propertied class was in general devoted. 
It was in his attack on the second Bank of the United States 
that he discarded the sympathy of the superior classes and 
took his place in our history as their opponent. When he 
stood before President Quincy to receive the highest honor 
Harvard could offer him, he was on the point of taking that 
step. Nothing that came across his way in New England 
led him to such action. It was decided upon before he left 
Washington. But it is interesting to us to reflect that the 
interval of relaxation he now gave himself was adorned with 
the last outbursts of general applause and adulation he was 
to know. Once in the new battle he fought it through to 
success. He believed in his heart that the Bank was a 
dangerous monopoly, and he planted his idea so deeply in 
the mind of the nation that time has not uprooted it. He 
came out of the conflict scarred in many parts; and it may 
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be that he looked back to the reception on the Common, the 
address at Harvard, the ceremonies at Bunker Hill, the 
streets lined with white-clad young women in Lowell, and 
the other manifestations of delight that met him as far as 
Concord, New Hampshire, as the last thoroughly cloudless 
events of his career. 

Mr. Bancroft read a paper on Frederic Harrison, based 
upon an intimacy of long standing and giving the personal 
opinions of the man on his work and his relations to public 
events. An Oxford graduate, a barrister in good practice, 
a member of important Royal Commissions on law and trades 
unions, a professor in the Inns of Court, and an alderman 
in the London County Council, he yet found time to write 
and lecture on a large variety of subjects, and for seventy 
years published notable and scholarly essays. A leading 
Positivist in England, a critic of recognized standing and an 
autobiographer as well as biographer, he has embodied in his 
writings the best of his period and to the end retained a living 
interest in humanity. Mr. Bancroft told of a visit paid to 
Mr. Harrison at Bath and gave a vivid account of the man 
and his work, quoting freely from the conversation, which 
covered many phases of the man's life and of his intentions. 
Disclaiming the title of a man of letters, Mr. Harrison dwelt 
upon his teaching of Positivism, and he turned late to 
literature, but not as a profession. His last years were 
touched with pessimism, but he remained active to the last 
and had a new volume to be published before Easter. Mr. 
Harrison was elected a Corresponding Member of this 
Society, March 14, 1901, and died at Bath, England, 
January 13, 1923. 



Prologue to Zara, 1776 

Mr. Ford then said: 

At the last meeting of the Society Mr. Robert G. Shaw 
placed in my hands a MS. just obtained from a London 
bookseller, and with his usual modesty said that it might 
not be of real value but was curious. It purports to contain 
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" Prologue for Opening the Theatre at Boston " and under 
this caption is written by another hand " while it was gar- 
risoned by the British Troops under com[mand] of Sr. 
Wm. Howe." It ends with the stage direction: " Curtain 
Rises & discovers Zara & Selima." That " Zara " was per- 
formed by British officers who sought diversion when shut 
into Boston by the colonial forces is well known, and the 
Society possesses the only known copy of the play-bill 
announcing the performance on a Saturday afternoon at 
Faneuil Hall. It is also known that General John Burgoyne, 
then in Boston, wrote a prologue for the occasion, which was 
delivered by Francis Lord Rawdon, then recently made a 
captain in the 63 d Regiment of Foot, 1 later an aid to 
Lieutenant General Sir Henry Clinton, and subsequently 
known as Francis Rawdon-Hastings, first Marquis of Hast- 
ings and second Earl of Moira, with a long and honorable 
service in India. The " Prologue " is in The Dramatic and 
Poetical Works of Burgoyne, published in 1808 (II. 238), 
but is without date and the title states merely that it was 
" spoken by Lord Rawdon, at Boston." A comparison of 
the printed with this newly discovered manuscript version 
showed differences, and sufficient to warrant a republica- 
tion. The writing naturally raised the question whether the 
manuscript could be the original, or a draft, or a contem- 
porary copy, or a later transcription. The paper is non- 
conclusive, for it is such as could have been used over a 
period of fifty years, and bears the water-mark of " C. 
Taylor." The presence of the stage direction, which is not 
in the printed version, suggests that it was the original paper, 
or one made for the actual performance. The writing, in 
that event, ought to be that of Burgoyne, or of Rawdon, or 
of the director of the play. The Society possesses the 
letters which Burgoyne wrote to General Heath when with 
the convention prisoners in Boston, but I conclude that the 
body of the letters is by a secretary and only the signatures 
are by Burgoyne — not enough to establish a certainty, but 
enough to suggest a similarity of writing. A photostat sent 
to the British Museum has confirmed my doubt, for Mr. J. 

1 Before that he was a Lieutenant in the Sth Regiment, commanded 
by Earl Percy. 
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P. Gilson, of the Department of Manuscripts, courteously 
replies to my question, as follows: " It seems to me clear 
that it is not his [Burgoyne's] writing, the characteristics of 
which are both marked and constant." Mr. Shaw generously 
gives his ms. to the Society, as belonging with the play-bill of 
" Zara." The following is the manuscript version, the varia- 
tions from the printed capitals and punctuation excepted, 
being indicated in the notes. As will be seen six new lines 
are contained in the Shaw MS. 

Prologue for Opening the Theatre at Boston when it was 
garrisoned by the British Troops under Command of Sir 
Wm. Howe. 

In Britain once, (it Stains the x historic Page,) 

Freedom was Vital Struck by Party Rage, 

Cromwell the Fever Watch'd, The Knife Supply'd 

She Madden'd, and by Suecide she Died 

Amidst her 2 Groans Sunk every liberal Art 

That Polish'd Life or Humanis'd the Heart 

Then Sunk 3 the Stage quell'd by the Bigots Roar 

Truth fled 4 with Sense, and Shakespear Charm'd no more. 

To Sooth the Times too much resembling those 
And lull the Care tir'd thought, This Stage Arose 
Proud if You Hear, Rewarded if You're Pleased 
We Come to Minister to Minds Diseased 
For 5 you who Guardians of A Nations Cause 
Unsheath Your Swords ® to Vindicate the 7 Laws 
The Tragic Scene lifts 8 Glory up to View 
And bids heroic Virtue live Anew! 9 
With Ravish'd Ears and Emulative fire 
Rise Britons to th' Examples You Admire; 10 
Unite the Warriors " Fame the Patriots 12 Care 
And while You burn to Conquer Wish to Spare. 
The Comic Muse 1S Presides o'er Social Life 
And Forms the Parent husband, 14 friend, and Wife 
Tis her's the Mind from Prejudice to Save 
And Call Your Old Good Humour from the Grave 15 
To Paint from Nature, and with Touches 16 Nice, 

I th' 2 the 3 fell 4 fell s To 6 the sword 7 her 
8 holds 9 in you 10 These two lines are omitted in print 

II patriots 12 warriors 1S scene 14 husband, father 
16 These two lines are omitted in print. ie colours 
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Shew us ourselves, and Laugh us out of Vice. 

Say then 1 Ye Boston Prudes, if Prudes there Are 

Is this A Task unworthy of the Fair? 

Shall Form, 2 Decorum Piety Refuse 

A Call on Beauty to Conduct 3 the Muse? 

And by the Influence of the Young and Chaste 

Diffuse Instruction Charity and Taste * 

Perish the Narrow thought, the Slanderous tongue 

Where the Heart's Right, the Action Can't be wrong 

Behold the Test, Mark at the Curtains Rise 

How Malice Shrinks, Abash'd from 5 Zara's Eyes. 

Curtain Rises and discovers Zara and Selima. 

Prof. Mekrtman spoke of his recent attendance at Meet- 
ings of the Real Academia de la Historia at Madrid, and 
of his search for manuscripts in its library. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Mr. Stimson. 

1 Now say, 

2 Will fame 

3 conduct " Support " is interlined. 

* These two lines are omitted in print. 
5 at 



